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g T was with horror and revulsion that we read of the sadistic torture of ten cats 


in Claremont New Hampshire, by seven high school boys whose only excuse 


was that they wanted a thrill. We will spare our readers the details of this grue- 
some crime. 


It is indeed tragic, however, to consider how these seven boys, and countless 
other boys throughout the nation, are contributing to juvenile crime. It is tragic 


to consider how their actions relate to the future of their families and indeed, to 
the whole nation. 


There is all too much thoughtless cruelty and neglect of animals, but it is, 
in the main, neither premeditated nor vicious and can easily be corrected under 
proper guidance. 


What has happened? Who has failed to shoulder the responsibility for these 
seven high school boys? What lack led to these brutalities? 


The conviction deepens that such crimes can only be laid at the feet of par- 
ents and teachers in failing to inculcate moral values from early childhood and de- 


velop proper attitudes in those young people who may so easily take the wrong 
turn of the road. 


We must never forget that such delinquency occurs in good and bad neigh- 
borhoods, alike. There is too much complacent tolerance based on materialistic 
thinking, forgetting or not recognizing the importance of wholesome attitudes which 
make for good character and citizenship. 


If parents will not accept this responsibility, making use of the church, then 
the teachers must. Every good educator knows that children respond naturally to 
animals. If this inherent interest is utilized, kindness can be substituted for cruel- 
ty. In the following years, the child will learn and understand the interdepend- 
ence of man and nature. He will, with proper guidance, become a better ad- 
justed person mentally and emotionally. 


We do not presume to say that such humane teaching is the only solution for — 
juvenile crime. We do say it can do much to produce desirable attitudes toward 
animals, toward fellow classmates, toward teachers and toward society at large. 
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Y husband tossed his textbook on the 

table, jumped to his feet and an- 

nounced, “I’ve never been without a dog 
in my life, and now’s no exception!” 

It was a brave proclamation, for we 
were living in a college apartment at the 
time. My husband was in classes all day 
and I was working full-time as a secre- 
tary. That evening, however, we dashed 
in answer to an add in the local paper: 
“Black Cocker Spaniels for sale. Cheap.” 
There were six of them, scampering across 
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the living-room floor with their master 
trying desperately, but in vain, to cover 
the floor with newspapers. Five of them 
were fat and jolly, rollicking and animated. 
The sixth, though, was smaller slower and 
sadder. We picked the sixth. 

That’s how Cleo (short for Cleopatra) 
came into our lives. For a year she lived 
the life of a queen. Pampered and loved, 
Cleo manifested all the “treasured” charac- 
teristics of a cocker puppy growing into 
doghood, including shoe-chewing and 
stocking-running, so typical of a cocker 
learning the ways of the world. 

But then came the day of my husband’s 
graduation and our move to the university 
for his graduate work. “No Dogs Al- 
lowed” in the Big City meant exactly that, 
we soon learned. We had to find a foster 
home for Cleo. Sadly, but fortunately, 
my parent’s big chow dog had passed on 
and they were dogless—and were deter- 
mined to stay that way! But one look at 
Cleo’s sad, brown eyes and drooping ears 
convinced them that Cleo could stay— 
temporarily, at least. 


Thailand Has Crows for Caddies 


ANY naturalists have said the crow 
is one of the most resourceful and 
highly evolved birds in the world. Many 
tame crows have been taught to speak 
a few words or to whistle a bar or two of 
asong. A friend of mine has a crow that 
has learned to pick up pennies with his 
bill and deposit them in a “piggy-bank.” 
But, of all the accomplishments attributed 
to this clever bird, the most unusual is 
that of caddying for golfers in Bangkok, 
Thailand. 

During World War II, there was a 
shortage of golf balls in that country much 
the same as elsewhere throughout the 
world. The Thailand natives, knowing the 
keen eyesight of the crow, “persuaded” a 
group of the birds to locate and retrieve 
lost golf balls. 
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Fake balls were made out of sticky rice 
and placed strategically around roughs, 
sand-and water-traps, and in shrubbed 
areas of the links. The crows quickly 
learned to search for the rice-balls and 
while so engaged, they often found gen- 
uine golf balls instead. The birds seemed 
to know exactly what to do, too. Often 
they would bring the balls and drop them 
within a golfer’s view. The golfer then 
gave the bird—that is, he put it down in 
place of the retrieved golf ball—one of 
the sticky rice balls. Sometimes, though, 
the crow’s impish nature would creep 
through and he would fly off to nearby 
trees and hide the ball in a nest or tree- 
crotch. Then he would sit and wait for 
one of the players to bring him a rice ball 
in exchange. 

There is no longer a shortage of golf 


It’s been three years now and Cleo has 
become a foster home dog. We get to go 
home about two times every year. Each 
visit is a big production for Cleo; she cries 
with joy at our arrival and weeps sadly 
at our departure. 

Oh, she’s happy enough in her foster 
home. She follows my dad about loyally, 
watches television with amused resignation, 
and, all in all, lives the life of a contented 
cocker. 

But our visits are her big days. When 
we're home she follows us about with 
gluelike tenacity. And a day or two be- 
fore leaving she senses our departure; her 
head drops lower and her ears drag on the 
carpet. Then, after we leave, she doesn’t 
eat for a few days. She just grieves. Cleo 
returns to normal in about a week, I sup- 
pose looking forward to the next visit. 

Cleo’s foster home days are just about 
over. Soon my husband will receive his 
doctorate and we'll be moving into a real 
home, fit for both man and beast. And 
Cleo can return to her Cleopatra days, 2 
one-home cocker at last and for keeps! 


By M. D. Bellomy 


balls nor of caddies anywhere, so the rice- 
ball bait has been discontinued on the 
Thailand links. The crows do not like 
this turn of events, however. They are 
unwilling to believe the emergency is over 
—that there will be no more rice balls. 
In fact, they do not want any part of the 
pre-war civilian way of life that contained 
no such treats. They want to go on caddy- 
ing and they do. 

The crows’ stubborn refusal to leave 
the links is causing some Thailand golfers 
to grow prematurely gray and others to 
lose their dispositions. Nowadays, they 
seldom ever complete a game without at 
least one crow appearing, snatching up 
and making off with the ball in play. Add- 
ing insult to injury—or so the victim us- 
ually says—the ball is pilfered just when 
the player is about to sink a perfect putt. 
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Ginger, the Horses’ Champion 


HIS is a story about a dog—Ginger— 
and two horses—Carrie’s Boy and 
Merry’s Golden Girl. 


They are inseparable pals at Ocean 
Downs Raceway. 


We saw Harry Adams the other day 
walking Carrie's Boy towards the paddock 
with a little Chihuahua perched atop the 
stallion’s back, balancing himself, and re- 
footing his position occasionally, but never 
falling off. 


“The little fellow is in his glory now,” 
Adams said with a grin. “He rides Merry’s 
Golden Girl the same way. They’re his 
buddies I’m telling you. 


“Watch this,” Harry said, throwing his 
hand past the head of the horse. Ginger 
lunged at him with a snarl, teeth shining. 

“See, he'd bite even me. Ginger 
thought I was going to strike the horse. 
Yes, he'll fight for his friends.” 


Harry tried to keep the stallion still 
while a picture was being taken. Just 
when the right moment came, a pesky 
fly buzzed by and Carrie’s Boy became 
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‘either of the horses,’ Adams said. 


By Ed Nichols 


angry. He began to snort and prance 
nervously, once lifting both front feet off 
the ground. 


Little Ginger didn’t fall off, though. He 
just moved up on the neck and clung on 
in the manner of a running jockey com- 
ing down the home stretch. His brown 
eyes flicked in anticipation as if to say, 
“Say, bub when are you going to stop this 
foolishness? Can’t you see the man is 
trying to take your picture?” 


“Ginger never is too far away from 
“He 
sleeps and eats with them. How the little 
fellow keeps from getting stepped on I 
don’t know. Ginger walks between their 
legs and around them but never gets hurt. 
They seem to step lightly, knowing he’s 
there. 


“When we move the horses to another 
track in a trailer, Ginger won’t ride with 
us in the car. No, sir, he insists on being 
back there with his pals, and he’s usually 
lying by their feet.” 


By this time, Harry had walked the 


horse back to the stall. Carrie’s Boy 
reached down and breathed a friendly sigh 
in the face of the dog. Ginger then licked 
the puckered up nose of his chum. 


Ginger was born in a horsey environ- 
ment, and a good one, too. He was pur- 
chased when a pup from J. Howard Lyons 
of Greenwood, Del., owner of Adios Harry, 
the world’s pacing champion. 

Carrie’s Boy and Merry’s Golden Girl 
are owned by E. A. Koons of Millersburg, 
Pa. Harry and Emil Adams of Harring- 
ton, Del., are the trainer-drivers. 


Almost every stable has a mascot—a 
dog, bantam, a crowing rooster, and some- 
times maybe a goat. 

Their love for the horses is shown in so 
many ways. 


There have been instances where a 
horse became moody, and refused to eat 
if his companion disappeared for any 
length of time. 

These pets—call ‘em mascots if you 
wish—play important roles sometimes in a 
winning stable. 
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Mr. 


by Morris 


ETWEEN our Mr. Blue and the Burke's little dog, “Den- 
nis”, there is, and never has been anything that even ap- 
proximates friendship. Each time they meet and that’s usually 
two or three times a day, they behave like a pair of boxers getting 
set to reduce each other to a jelly. (Actually, the nearest they've 
come to violence is to kick dust in each other’s face.) 

You'd think that over a period of years they'd tire of these 
daily “hassels,” but no—each meeting is faced with enthusiasm, 
the procedure of attack never varying so much as an iota. 

They meet, judging by their expression, completely by chance. 
Dennis’ tail goes up, to curl tightly over his back. His hackles 
rise. His growl, accompanied by an exaggerated chewing motion 
of his jaws, is deep and threatening. While this is going on, 
Mr. Blue, also growling, kicks up a cloud of dust, then, on stiff, 
determined legs, shortens the distance between them. 

Round One coming up. They circle one another. Dennis 
shows his teeth, or what’s left of them after ten years of gnawing 
bones. Mr. Blue also shows his teeth and licks his chops. End 
of Round One. 

Round Two might be described as the round of action, for 
it is then they get down to business. Dennis leads off with a 
stiff jab at the ground with his left, hind foot. Dirt flies. Mr. 
Blue retaliates by digging in with his right rear foot. In a matter 
of seconds, both dogs are enveloped in a cloud of dust and I am 
the loser by half a dozen choice geranium plants. 

Choking and sputtering, they then retire, each I suppose, 
claiming victory in a hard fought battle. 

It was because the two dogs could not get along with even a 
semblance of dignity, that I begged off when Mrs. Burke asked 
me to look after Dennis while she was on vacation. 

“I understand,” she said, when I'd explained the situation. 
ask the Allens to care for him.” 

Dennis remained with the Allens, where he was treated like 
visiting royalty all of two days, then he moved in with us. The 
minute he set foot on our property the squabbling began and 
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continued until I called Mrs. Allen and begged her to take the 
little nuisance off my hands. 

"I can’t understand why he doesn’t want to stay with us,” 
Mrs. Allen said. “Goodness knows, we’re kind to him; the 
kids even take him to bed with them.” 

“Maybe that’s the trouble,” I said. “Dennis is used to rough- 
ing it. At home, he sleeps on an old sweater in the pump house.” 

So Dennis was carried back to the Allens and peace was 
temporarily restored. Three days later, however, Mrs. Allen 
notified me by ‘phone that Mr. Blue was in her front yard and 
that between him and Dennis they'd completely demolished 
her flower garden. 

“I’m going to ask the Drennans to take Dennis,” Mrs. Allen 
said angrily when I went after our campaigner. “I worked all 
spring getting a nice stand of petunias and now look at them!” 

Since the Drennans live half a mile farther down the road, I 
approved of this plan wholeheartedly. The farther away Dennis 
moved, the better I was going to like it. 

Mrs. Drennan must have kept Dennis penned up, for I did 
not see him for almost a week. Then one morning, I looked 
out to see him coming down the road from his real home with 
something bulky dragging from his mouth. 

Mr. Blue saw Dennis the same time I did and ran to meet him, 
every hair standing on end. For a moment I thought he was 
going to attack. He really looked as though the sparring was 
over and he meant to have it out with Dennis once and for all. 
But Dennis, for once, was too much occupied with business 
to do more than cast his enemy a few disparaging glances. Side 
stepping the larger dog, he continued down the road and within 
a matter of minutes was walking up our drive, his jaws clamped 
tightly on his burden. 

Wondering what manner of thing Dennis was trailing, I went 
out to see. Brown with road dirt and dotted with burrs and 
others miscellaneous objects, it was difficult at first to identify 
the thing. Then all at once I remembered. This was Dennis’ 
bed—the old sweater that for some months had reposed in a 
corner of the Burke’s pump house. I threw up my hands. So 
Dennis was moving in! 

Confused and dumbfounded, I watched him carry his “bindle” 
to the barn while Mr. Blue protested his advance every step 
of the way—followed, to see him make a cozy nest in a mound 
of hay. 

Once settled, Dennis set about putting the feud on a full 
time basis, but I soon put a stop to that by locking him in the 
garage. 

He didn’t like being deprived of his freedom while Mr. Blue 
roamed free, any more than Mr. Blue cared to remain indoors 
during Dennis’ recreation period, but that’s the way it had to 
be if I were to retain my sanity and what was left of the flower 
beds. 

Two weeks passed. It was Dennis’ time out when the Burkes 
returned. Recognizing their car, he dashed off, screaming his 
gladness. 

The next day he was back, presumably for his bed, but it was 
not in the barn where he'd left it or anywhere else in sight. 

Can it be that Mr. Blue, taking advantage of Dennis’ absence 
made away with it? I wouldn’t be at all surprised. 
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Listens 


By Virginia Riley 


AN cats tell time, read calendars, and understand conver- 

sations? My cat evidently can. There’s no other explana- 

tion! His full name is Toby Andrew, and he always sleeps till 
noon on the five mornings a week I go to work. 


On my days off, however, he makes sure neither of us sleeps! 
He marches into the bedroom, tail high, meowing loudly and 
demanding that I get up and pay attention to him. If it takes 
me too long to wake up, he jumps on the bed and meows in my 
face. 

The strange part isn’t to open one eye a half hour before I 
ever get up on work days and find a black and white furry face 
and two green slanted eyes a few inches from my face. 

The strange part is that my days off are frequently changed. 
And there’s no way for Toby to know this except from listening 
to conversations in which the change is discussed! 


Seemingly to cinch the case, when my day off has been 
switched, and I neglect to mention it, Toby sleeps on as during 
work days, without coming in to wake me up! 


And if I remark, within earshot of my black-eared cat, that 
I'll be home an hour later than usual that night, he'll take his 
post at the door to welcome me home an hour later than usual. 

(Toby is nine years old, in turn dignified and playful. He’s 
black with white boots, white on his chin and somewhat bumpy 
nose, and he wears what resembles white tie and tails, for he has 
a white “vest” and a black tail with five white hairs at the very 
tip.) 

He reminded me of a formal English butler when I brought 
him home, as a kitten, nine years ago, in a shoebox. Toby seemed 
an appropriate name. 

His listening post tactics he developed in recent years. It’s 
been said that if you talk to a cat or dog often enough, they’il 
understand much of what you say. This must be true, in Toby’s 
case at any rate. 

Once, he was leisurely stretched out under a chair on the front 
porch one day when a neighbor dropped in and began discussing 
furs. 

In the course of the conversation, she remarked that she heard 
alley cats were rounded up in Chicago and sold for 29c a pelt. 
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Toby stands on two feet to get a better earful of the conversation. 


“Your cat there,” she said, pointing to Toby, who suddenly 
sat up, “would probably bring as much as 50c.” 


Toby's ears went back, his eyes grew wild, and he raced from 
the porch and away from the neighbor, slinking close to the floor 
in his fright. He hid behind the living room couch until the 
woman left. 


He reads calendars too, I’m sure. The meat for the week is 
always bought on Fridays. Other days, when Toby hears bags 
of groceries rattling in the kitchen, he scarcely bothers to open 
one eye. But on Fridays, as soon as the back door is opened to 
bring the groceries and meat in, Toby races to the center of the 
kitchen floor to claim his samples of all meat purchased. 

Some animals may have their feelings hurt by harsh words or 
scolding, but insults hit home with Toby. 


One visitor loved to point his finger at Toby and say, “That's 
such a fat cat you have there, you could rent him out to the 
circus as an elephant,” or “You'd better put steel girders under 
the floor to reinforce it, Toby’s so fat he’s likely to bring the 
house down when he jumps.” 


The visitor was fond of Toby, and never teased him beyond 
the jokes spoken at his expense. Yet Toby learned to recognize 
the sound of his car motor coming down the street, and would 
be safely hidden behind the couch by the time he entered the 
house! 

Visitors who remark, “What a beautiful cat!”, or discussions 
of meat for dinner will elicit purrs from the cat who listens. 

He’s never said where he learned to understand English, 
though. 

* I’m afraid if Toby gets any smarter, we'll just have to spell 
out the words we don’t want him to hear! 
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Most of today’s dogs are as friendly with the cat of the house. .. . 


Are Modern Dogs Sissies? 


By M. D. Bellomy 


I wouldn’t go so far as to say all modern 
dogs are sissies, but dogs today are 
not what they used to be. They, like 
people, have changed considerably during 
the past fifty years. There was a time 
when dogs were dogs—cats were cats— 
and if the two met, there was bound to be 
a fight. 

Most of today’s dogs are as friendly with 
the cat of the house as they are with the 
human element in the family, and rather 
than have a run-in with the cat next-door, 
most dogs will cross the street, run under 
the porch, hide in the hedge, or in some 
other manner, accomplish a remarkably 
speedy disappearing act. 

How many dog fights have you seen 
or heard about recently? In our neighbor- 
hood, I can’t remember a single one during 
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the past five years, and strangely, when I 
put the question to several friends, their 
answer is the same. 

There are many reasons why modern 
dogs have lost much of their boisterous- 
ness. Many dogs that live with their city- 
bred owners are not allowed out alone. 
Most city-dwelling dogs are walked on 
leashes or, if permitted to run unleashed, 
the owner is close by seldom allowing his 
animal out of sight and never away from 
the sound of his voice. A small percent- 
age of city dogs are more fortunate and 
live in houses that have fenced-in yards. 
Even then, they are not allowed to bark 
much—it might annoy the neighbors. 

A majority of today’s pets are quite dif- 
ferent breeds than the animals so highly 
esteemed by our ancestors. For example 


—the spaniels. They are beautiful ani- 
mals and wonderful pets, but they are 
meek and mild-mannered. They are con- 
tent to lie on the front lawn and eye the 
cat nextdoor or across the street, but they 
will seldom get up and give chase, and 
a dispute with another dog is quite beneath 
their dignity. They may be dissenters 
sometimes, but never willful fighters. 

Pekinese and Pomeranians are favorite 
pets nowadays, too, and while they like 
to nip unsuspecting ankles—human ankles 
that is — when “arguments” with other 
dogs seem likely or when a cat makes an 
invited or otherwise appearance, they us- 
ually take to the nearest lap and stay there 
until the situation is remedied. 

Scotties and dachshunds are not averse 
to voicing their disapproval, dislike or dis- 
pleasure about almost anything in general 
or nothing in particular but that is as far 
as it goes. They seldom back up their 
vocal outbursts with anything more than 
pure bluff. 

Boxers, Doberman pinschers and dalma- 
tions have the power and the strength to 
literally make shredded meat out of most 
other pets, but they are intelligent animals. 
They seem to feel that a fight—cat or dog 
—is not worth the effort required. They 
do not need to fight to survive. They are 
well provided for by doting masters and 
mistresses. And, with only inadequate 
adversaries, even a brawl isn’t much fun. 

Modern dogs are like much of mankind 
in this 20th century—creatures of the time. 
Better, easier living has influenced their 
instincts, their character, their emotions. 
They seem to be friendlier and more gen- 
tle; they seldom will pick a fight just for 
the sake of having something to do. 
Modern dogs apparently have learned they 
have more to lose than gain in a fight. 
So perhaps the nation’s dog-doters have a 
point when they contend some animals 
are smarter than their masters and perhaps 
the human race in general could profit by 
emulating the conduct of most modern 
pets. 

Obviously none of us need cross streets 
or run away and hide, but it wouldn’t do 
any harm to remember that more real 
progress can be gained at a peace table 
than may ever be won on a battlefield, 
regardless of where the battlefield is lo- 
cated—in the home, on the street, or in a 
distant land. 
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Warm 


By Dorothy M. Ling 


66 OMMIE, come see this funny 

looking dog that is climbing up 
onto the porch,” said little Jean with her 
nose pressed against the window. Usually 
she went out doors to play every forenoon 
but it had been so cold the last week that 
she had to stay inside. 

At her second cry of “Mommie, come 
quick!” her mother left her work at the 
kitchen shelf and hurried to the window. 

She started with surprise and gasped, 
“That's not a dog. That's a raccoon. What 
is he doing here?” 

They watched closely as the raccoon 
climbed up the steps and hesitated. Then 
slowly shuffled across the porch, straight 
to the kitchen door scratching on it with 
his front paw. Mother still looked puz- 
zled. She had looked at the yard and fields 
trying to see dogs or some explanation for 
the raccoon being on the porch. 

“He's shivering,” exclaimed Jean. “See 
Mommie; he’s cold!” 

“I believe he is,” replied Mother as she 
looked closer. 

“Can't we let him in to get warm?” 
asked Jean. “He looks nice and friendly.” 

“Maybe—” Mother hesitated. She 
knew raccoons were not ordinarily fierce 
animals and people often had them for 
pets. As she watched the shivering animal 
she could see no danger. She told Jean 
to stand back and opened the door. 


The raccoon immediately ambled in, 
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looked around and went straight to the 
big cook stove. 

“He's pretty, Mommie. See the black 
rings on his bushy tail. The black on his 
face looks as if he is wearing a mask.” 

Mother agreed. “He likes the heat.” 
The raccoon had relaxed and was lying 
close by the fire getting all the warmth 
he could. 

When Mother went back to her work, 
Jean watched the animal. Finally she 
tired of looking at him while he just lay 
still and slept. She ran to Mother. 
“Where did he come from? Why did he 
come into the house?” 

Mother had been wondering the same 
things. “There are raccoons in the woods 
across the fields. He may have come from 
there,” she said. “Why he came here, I 
don’t know. Maybe he has been some- 
one’s pet and knew he could get warm 
in the house.” , 


The raccoon was beginning to stir as if 


Photo by Walter J. Schoonmaker 


he heard their voices. 
him?” asked Jean. 

“You may give him one of the fish we 
have in the refrigerator. Put down a dish 
of water, too, and watch him.” 

Jean carefully placed the fish and water 
near the raccoon. He quickly woke up 
when he smelled the fish and picked it up. 
As soon as he spied the water, he dipped 
the fish up and down in it as if washing 
it and gobbled it down. Jean liked to 
watch him and teased for another fish. 
When she gave it to him he washed that 
one, too. 

“Does he always wash his food?” she 
asked. 

“That’s what he prefers to do,” said 
Mother. The raccoon was getting uneasy 
and wandering around. Mother opened 
the door and out he went. 

They often puzzled over what had 
brought him in and never knew why he 
had chosen that place to get warm. They 
never saw him again. 
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When finally his wish is granted and 

his favorite machine is in operation, 

he sprawls contentedly on the floor 
until the vacuum job is complete. 


Chico is so fond of being vacuumed that often, when he 

comes in with burrs in his long fur, he will stand in front 

of the closet in which the vacuum is kept and meow loudly 
until he attracts his mistress’ attention. 


These 
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“Oh! My, that feels good. All this attention and clean- 
ing, too!” 


Much as he enjoys being vacuumed, 

he has his ticklish spots, and when his 

mistress touches one of these, he 

battles the vacuum furiously with all 
four paws. 


Chico could spend more time being 

vacuumed than his mistress can af- 

ford, so finally he must be told, ‘This 

is the end, Chico. Run along now, | 
have work to do.” 
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Extremes the 
Animal 


By Esther Pomeranz 


a biggest creature alive today is the 
whale—in fact, it is the biggest that ever 
lived. The giant of all whales, the blue 
or sulphur bottomed whale, may weigh 
over 100 tons. As nearly as can be es- 
timated the biggest dinosaurs weighed 
only about 50 tons. Another variety of 
whale, the bowhead or Greenland Whale, 
has the distinction of having the largest 
mouth of any animal. While its mouth 
is capacious enough to hold an ox, the 
throat is so small it can swallow only small 
sea creatures like the herring. 

The largest land animals and the most 
powerful alive today are the elephants. 
In the tropical or grassy plains of Africa 
and Asia they are huge enough to be im- 
mune from attack by any other living wild 
creature. The Bush elephant, largest of 
present day elephants, may reach a maxi- 
mum shoulder height of thirteen feet and 
weigh more than six tons. 

The smallest mammals in the world 
belong to the shrew family. The masked 
shrew, which is the most common variety 
in the northern United States and Canada, 
weighs no more than a teaspoon of water, 
about three and a half grams. 

The longest lived creatures in the entire 
animal kingdom are the giant tortoises 
of Galapagos, with a life span of over 200 
years. Of the wild mammals the Asian 
elephant takes the prize for long life with 
actual records of over fifty years and es- 
timates of up to seventy years. 

The fastest land animal on earth for 
short distances is the cheetah of Asia and 
Africa. It can reach a speed of 45 miles 
per hour from a position of rest in two 
seconds. It has actually been stopwatch 
timed as seventy miles per hour. Over 
longer distances, however, the gazelle can 
outrun a cheetah. 


The slowest mammal is the tree-sloth. 
No other warm blooded creature is so 
unmoving. It is so still that a green alga, 
which looks likes moss, grows in its hair, 
giving it a greenish tinge during the rainy 
season. 

The tallest animals, in fact the tallest 
living things except trees, are giraffes. 
Eighteen feet is a common height and 
some are over nineteen feet. 

The most northerly of mammals is the 
Ringed Seal. It is rarely found south of 
the Arctic Ocean. 

The largest rodent on earth is the capy- 
bara, hardly known outside its native con- 
tinent of South America. A full grown 
male may measure four feet in length and 
weigh more than 100 pounds. 

The biggest bat on earth is the flying 
fox with a wing-spread of five feet. It 
looks ferocious but feeds mainly on fruit. 

The largest of all horses is the Shire 
horse, developed in England. It stands 
about five and a half feet (seventeen 
hands) high. Weights of over a ton are 
common. 

The largest of the great apes is the 
gorilla. An extremely large one may 
weigh up to 600 pounds, though few 
actually exceed 400. Its height is about 
five and a half feet, with an armspread of 
eight feet. 

The largest of all living wild sheep is 
the ammon or argali found in the high- 
lands of central Asia from Bokhara to 
Kamchatka. It may attain a weight of 
350 pounds. 

The smallest of all hoofed animals is 
the chevrotain, or mouse deer, of Asia and 
Africa. Only about the size of a rabbit 
with a weight of five or six pounds, these 
little vegetarian creatures are neither mice 
nor deer, but belong in a class by them- 
selves. 
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Hide and Seek 


By Ruth Power Barstow 


IDE and seek is fun for children, for 

grown-ups and children, and in 

many cases for dogs while playing with 

children, but it certainly was neither a 

game, nor fun to the intelligent looking 

part-shepherd dog that was compelled to 
play it. 

As I stood with others in front of a large 
store waiting for a bus, a mother, daughter 
and their dog came along. Hearing them 
say, “Oh! no, we don’t want him in the 
store,” and also hearing the command, 
“Go home, Pal!”, I was surprised to see 
all three enter. I need not have been for 
in a few minutes the mother and daughter 
appeared. Catching hold of each othet’s 
hands and laughing heartily, they dashed 
up the srteet and I presumed into another 
store. 

It was not long before the dog came out. 
Looking around in a puzzled way he turned 
and ran back into the store. He repeated 
this three or four times then stood looking 
up and down the busy street. He finally 
chose the direction in which they had gone. 


I imagine he found them for he did not 
come back. It was possible that his home 
could not have been too far away or they 
would not have told him to “go home, 
Pal,” in the first place. However it was a 
confusing and mean trick to play on him. 
It certainly was no joke to those of us who 
watched, powerless to help, while he 
searched frantically for His Folks. I said 
to myself this was not the way to treat a 


faithful pet. 


The Robin 


By Barbara Sharrett 


The robin is a handsome fellow. 

His breast is red, his bill is yellow. 

He hops about on small black feet, 

In search of worms and fruit to eat. 

A thoughtful friend when visiting, 

He calls each year, and brings the Spring. 
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Pedro, the Burro 


By Jeanette Swanson 


RAVELING through the Navajo Re- 

servation in northern Arizona we met 
a tan-colored burro with four Indian 
children on his back. We stopped a 
minute to chat. 

“What is his name?” we asked, patt- 
ing the burro’s head. 

“Pedro,” the oldest girl answered shy- 
ly. 

This day the children and Pedro had 
been herding the family sheep. Tomorrow 
he would carry a load of wool, sewn into 
a bright colored blanket, to the trading 
post. 

Pedro represents the western burro— 
dependable, loyal, affectionate. Sometimes 
one wonders how the west could have been 
developed if there had been no burros! 
For he has been used in mining, trail-blaz- 
ing, bridge building, and dam and rail- 
road construction, as well as on ranches 
and reservations. 

Today, how could the uranium pros- 
pector get along without Pedro? Many 


of the “finds” are in spots only a sure- 
footed burro could reach. He safely car- 
ries the prospector, his grub stake and his 
Geiger counter into the dangerous heart 
of the canyon or to the top of the steepest, 
rockiest peak of a mountain. 

And what would the western sheep- 
herder do without Pedro? When it comes 
time for the sheep to be moved to a fresh 
green pasture, the herder loads his camp 
supplies on a string of nine or ten burros, 
lines them up, and drives them behind 
the white blanket of his slow-moving 
flock. 

The baby burro—called a “burrito”— 
has grown into a mail-order business for 
one Arizonan. He ships the burritos to 
all parts of the United States for pets. 

Now some of the Pedros have joined 
the United States Air Force. They are 
trained to help rescue fliers forced down 
in rough, mountainous country. 

We salute Pedro for his long and con- 
tinuing service to Man. 
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Kighty-Ninth Annual Report 


For the Year Ending December 31, 1956 


NCE again we have found that the 
reports of work done by our So- 
ciety and its various departments have 
reached such a volume that we are again 
planning to publish these in booklet form. 
We are, therefore, confining ourselves in 
this issue to statistical reports of our ac- 
tivities. 

We do wish to take this opportunity 
to thank most sincerely our many friends 
who have helped us morally and finan- 
cially to carry on the huge work of ani- 
mal protection which we have undertaken 
despite the ever-increasing costs of opera- 
tion. Without such aid we could not 
possibly continue our ever-increasing prog- 
ram. 


ANIMALS TREATED IN BOSTON 
HOSPITAL DURING 1956 


Hospital cases ................. 10,733 
Northampton St. Animal 


ANIMALS TREATED IN SPRINGFIELD 
HOSPITAL DURING 1956 


ANIMALS TREATED IN MARTHA’S 
VINEYARD-NANTUCKET CLINIC 


DURING 1956 

SUMMARY 

Total cases treated in Boston .._ .27,116 
Total cases treated in Springfield 16,631 

Total cases treated in Martha’s 
Vineyard-Nantucket ......... 5,217 
48,964 

Cases in Hospital since opening, 

Cases in Dispensary since opening, 
1,350,162 


REPORT OF CHIEF PROSECUTING 
OFFICER FOR THE ENTIRE STATE 
Herman N. Dean, Chief Officer 


Complaints investigated ........ 2,111 
Animals inspected 
(on investigations) .......... 40,701 
(at abattoirs, stockyards, rail- 
724,885 
Total animals inspected ........ 771,130 
17 
14 
Ambulance calls ............... 14,423 
Small animals 
(returned to owners) ........ 1,419 
(placed in homes) ........... 6,116 
(humanely put to sleep) 43,758 
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Horses (taken from work) ..... 21 
(humanely put to sleep) ...... 38 
Total animals handled ......... 51,352 
BOSTON SHELTER 
Complaints investigated ........ 7716 
Animals inspected 
(on investigations) ........... 11,681 


(at abattoirs and stockyards) .. 721,378 


142 
Total animals inspected ........ 733,201 
Ambulance calls ............... 6,402 
Small animals 

(returned to owners) ........ 206 

(placed in homes) ........... 1,702 

(humanely put to sleep) ...... 11,652 
Horses (taken from work) ...... 0 

(humanely put to sleep) ...... 2 
Total animals handled ........ 13,562 

SPRINGFIELD SHELTER 
T. King Haswell, Harry Smith, 
Prosecuting Officers 
Complaints investigated ........ 374 
Animals inspected 

(on investigations) .......... 4,750 

(at abattoirs, railroad yards and 

0 

1,744 
Total animals inspected ........ 6,494 
Ambulance calls .............. 1,922 
Small animals 

(returned to owners) ........ 801 

(placed in homes) .......... 2,952 

(humanely put to sleep) ...... 12,106 
Horses (taken from work) ..... 1 

(humanely put to sleep) ..... 0 
Total animals handled ........ 15,860 


PITTSFIELD SHELTER 
T. King Haswell, Prosecuting Officer 


Complaints investigated ....... 120 
Animals inspected 

(on investigations) .......... 2,672 
Total animals inspected ........ 2,672 
2 
Ambulance calls .............. 1,945 
Small animals 

(returned to owners) .......... 47 

(placed in homes) ........... 289 

(humanely put to sleep) ...... 4,839 
Horses (taken from work) ..... 0 

(humanely put to sleep) ...... 0 
Total animals handled ........ 5,175 


BRISTOL AND PLYMOUTH COUNTIES 
Charles E. Brown, Prosecuting Officer 
Complaints investigated 

Animals inspected 


(on investigations) .......... 14,024 
(at abattoirs and stockyards) .. 272 
(at ............. 3,434 
Total animals inspected ........ 17,732 
3 
Ambulance calls ............... 1l 


Small animals 
(returned to owners) 
(placed in homes) 
(humanely put to sleep) .... 54 


Horses (taken from work) ...... 9 
(humanely put to sleep) ..... 0 
Total animals handled ........ 137 
BROCKTON SHELTER 
Herbert C. Liscomb, Shelter Manager 
Ambulance calls .............. 924 
Small animals 
(returned to owners) ........ 12 
(placed in homes) ........... 150 
(humanely put to sleep) ...... 5,043 
Total animals handled ........ 5,205 


HYANNIS SHELTER 
Harold G. Andrews, Prosecuting Officer 


Complaints investigated ....... 29 
Animals inspected 

(on investigations ........... 227 
Ambulance calls ............... 557 
Small animals 

(returned to owners) ........ 1 

(placed in homes) ........... 2 

(humanely put to sleep) ..... 998 
Total animals handled ......... 1,002 
28,516 

WENHAM SHELTER 

John T. Brown, Prosecuting Officer 
Complaints investigated ....... 275 
Animals inspected 

(on investigations) .......... 2,992 

(at abattoirs and stockyards) 342 
Total animals inspected ........ 3,334 
2 
Ambulance calls .............. 374 
Small animals 

(returned to owners) ........ 16 

(placed in homes) ............ 88 

(humanely put to sleep) ...... 1,701 
Horses (taken from work) ..... 9 

(humanely put to sieep) ..... 9 
Total animals handled ........ 1,823 

METHUEN SHELTER 

Joseph E. Haswell, Superintendent 
Ambulance calls .............. 1,728 
Small animals 

(returned to owners) ........ 16 

(placed in homes) ........... 713 

(humanely put to sleep) ..... 5,557 
Horses humanely put to sleep ... 14 
Total animals handled ......... 6,360 


WORCESTER COUNTY 
Harry C. Smith, Prosecuting Officer 
Archie Hollows, Fitchburg Shelter 


Complaints investigated ....... 199 
Animals inspected 

(on investigations) .......... 4,275 

(at abattoirs and stockyards) .. 2,891 

224 
Total animals inspected ....... 7,390 
Ambulance calls .............. 451 
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Small animals 
(returned to owners) 
(placed in homes) 
(humanely put to sleep) 

Horses (taken from work) .... 1 


(humanely put to sleep) ..... 3 
Total animals handled ......... 1,110 


MARTHA’S VINEYARD SHELTER 
W. D. Jones, D. V. M., Prosecuting Officer 
George Jackson, Shelter Manager 


Complaints investigated ........ 16 
Animals inspected 

(on investigations) .......... 80 
Small animals 

(returned to owners) ........ 119 

(placed in homes) ........... 134 

(humanely put to sleep) ..... 570 
Total animals handled ......... 823 


NANTUCKET SHELTER 
Ernest S. Lema, Jr., Shelter Manager 
Complaints investigated 


Ambulance calls .............. 109 
Small animals 

(returned to owners) ........ 54 

(placed in homes) ........... 53 

(humanely put to sleep) ..... 184 
Total animals handled ......... 300 
0 
Horses humanely put to sleep .. 9 


OFFICERS OF THE MASSACHUSETTS 
SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION 
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FOR 1957 
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Dear Boys and Girls: 

Hi! Have you been thinking about me? Good! 
@}? I hope you found my initials. Remember I told you 
the “A” was my hat. Well here is another hint—the 
“T” is my hair. Remember, too, I told you I represent 
Be-Kind-To-Animals and we all want to learn more about how 
we can be kind and thoughtful in every way. Be sure to send 
in any ideas about this to me because I'll be anxious to hear 
from you. My address is BKTA, 180 Longwood Avenue, Bos- 
ton, Mass. Your friend, 

BKTA 


Grabbee has many hands that reach out constantly to 
pick up and tease all pets. Grabbee never lets a pet sleep 
or eat or play without picking it up and teasing it. Grabbee 
loves all pets and he thinks this is the way to show it, but 
he forgets that animals have feelings too. Are you a 
Grabbee? 


Many common names given to birds and animals are mislead- 
ing and often lead to confusion in classification. Here are a few 
common examples which serve to call attention to this fact: 
A prairie dog is not a dog but a rodent. 

A muskrat is not a true rat but an aquatic rodent. 
A horseshoe crab is not a crab but a spider. 

A sea lion is not a lion but a long-eared seal. 

A laughing jackass is not an ass but a bird. 

A mongoose is not a goose but a mammal. 

A least weasel is not a weasel but a marten. 

A dormouse is not a mouse but a rodent. 

A firefly is not a fly but a beetle. 

A glowworm is not a worm but a beetle. 

A dogfish is not a fish but a shark. 

A white ant (termite) is not an ant but a cockroach. 
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Queenie’s Good Deed 


By Peter Roberts (Age 12) 


RANDFATHER McDonald was an old man who lived 

in the country. He had one of the largest houses in the 

country. He was very happy in the country, but was very lonely 
in the house. 

Ever since he was a boy he had wanted a dog. One day he 
was walking down near the dog pound, when the pound truck 
came in with a beautiful young collie. He asked the pound 
master how much it would cost to get the dog out. The pound 
master said it was two dollars for the license and three dollars 
for the dog. He took the dog home and named her Queenie. 

One day Grandfather McDonald and Queenie were walking 
along the river when they heard a person yelling for help from 
up the river. Before Grandfather McDonald could stop her, 
Queenie had jumped into the river and pulled a boy to shore. 

Later they found out that the boy had run away from .an 
orphan home. He was playing down by the river rapids and 
had slipped on the mud and fell in. He couldn’t swim and had 
gone under four or five times. 

Grandfather McDonald took the boy home with him. When 
they got into the house he phoned the orphan home. He told 
them that a boy named Jimmy was here and that he had run 
away from the home. 

The manager at the home told him that they would come to 
get him as soon as they could. 

Grandfather McDonald liked Jimmy so much that he went 
to the orphan home to get him out, so he could live with him. 
Jimmy and Grandfather McDonald went home with Queenie 
and became the best of friends. 


Care of Our Pets 


By Florence Chungle (Grade 6) 


We should treat our pets with a great deal of care, 
For that’s the only thing that is fair. 

Dogs should be watered and groomed and fed, 
They should be given a soft, clean bed. 

We must do this, to make our pets happy, 


And they will love you and feel very snappy. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 
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Toots, Our Bottle Baby 


By Donna Thompson (Age 14) 


OOTS, a kitten of black and white has three brothers and 

sisters. When they were little Toots always seemed more 
shy and afraid than the other kittens were. When it came to the 
time of choosing a kitten I chose Toots for mine. 

When he was almost 6 months old I told my family I was 
going to teach Toots to drink from a bottle. They laughed 
at me and told me I was silly. I got a doll bottle and held Toots 
on my lap while I fed him and he liked it. When I get up to re- 
fill the bottle he sets on the chair until I come back and then he 
gets into my lap. After he could eat good from the bottle I 
placed him on a pillow and let him hold the bottle by himself. 
Sometimes he holds the bottle with all four feet. Toots got 
so he wouldn’t drink milk from a dish but would meow for his 
bottle. 

Toots is still shy and doesn’t like very many people and as a 
grown cat, he still likes to be fed from the bottle. 


Bird Puzzle 


By Marianne Ketchum 


1. Find the words in Scarlet Tanager which mean (1) mark 
of a wound, (2) man’s name, (3) automobile, (4) allow, (5) 
article, (6) light brown. Answers: (1) scar, (2 Carl, (3) 
car, (5) let, (6) tan. 


Answers to Puzzle: Across—2. March, 6. eggs, 7. oil, 9. Sam, 
10. ea, 12. eats, 14. R.N., 15. ten, 18. kite, 19. CT. Down— 1. 
A.M., 3. rooster, 4. Helmet, 5. es, 8. Ia., 11. as, 13. anti, 16. etc., 
17. net, 18. KO. 
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Sandy 


By Stephen M. Toth (Age 13) 


I have a cat 

I call him Sandy 
When ever I want him 
He isn’t handy 


But the moment 

My room I clean 

He brings in a mouse 
And starts to beam 

And while it’s praise 
He’s looking for 

I point politely 

And show him the door. 


3 4 
to] WW 

MoNTH. |. FoRENOon. 
7. Liguid 
9. uncle 
lO. ABBY. 4 
12. PARTAKES OF Food. 
4. REGISTERED NURSE- 5: FIRST SYLLABLE OF ESCAPE. 
15. ONE HALF oF TwenTy. |& TALL CoRN STATE - ABBY. 

Il. IN TARE SAME MANNER. 

13. PREFIX MEANING” AGRINSE 
18. IG. AND So FoRTH. 

17. FISR TRAP. 
8. To KNoCKouTin A 
19. CENT- ABBv. PRIZEFIGHT. 
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Tale of Two 
Kitties 


By Dixie Laslett Thompson 


A tse strange tale all began when we 
first discovered that our beautiful 
blonde cat, named Marilyn, for you-know- 
whom, had become a mother. As we were 
anxious to know if any of her offspring 
had inherited their mother’s beautiful 
blonde fur, we peered eagerly into the dark 
hole under the haymow. As it was im- 
possible to see, we reached in hoping to 
touch some little mounds of fur. After 
stretching to almost impossible contor- 
tions, we finally felt something soft and 
warm. One by one we took them out for 
inspection. There were four tigers, one 
black with a touch of yellow and, at long 
last, there were the pure yellow ones we 
were seeking — three little beauties — 
whom we promptly named “Taffy, Honey 
and Pumpkin.” Then we did a double- 
take. Eight kittens, and one mother! Not 
impossible, perhaps, but we'd never heard 
of sucha thing. With something like awe, 
we watched Marilyn collect her brood, 
glancing scornfully at us as she darted 
back under the hay with each kitten. We 
made up our minds we'd have to help her 
feed them, for eight kittens seemed like 
too many mouths for one cat to feed. 

We were due for a surprise though. 
The next day when we went to visit the 
kittens we found Sally, our tiger cat, do- 
ing the nursing, while Marilyn was, ap- 
parently, out on the prowl for food. It 
was evident that some of the kittens were 
Sally’s. We liked to think that the four 
tigers were hers, as they resembled her so 
closely, although of course we never could 
be sure. Both Sally and Marilyn treated 
the huge family impartially, taking turns 
feeding and kitten sitting. We were glad 
the two cats were such good friends that 
they had decided upon the same delivery 
date and exactly the same nursery, for it 
meant the kittens were never left alone. 
Either Sally or Marilyn was on the job 
constantly, so we had no more worries 
about them. 
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Stepper Had Heart 


By Agnes Barden Dustin 


TEPPER, a spirited young Morgan 
horse, was raised on my father’s New 
Hampshire farm. In one instance he not 
only showed unusual animal intelligence, 
but heartfelt compassion in aiding a help- 
less one of his own kind in affliction. 


Stepper was the family roadster, but 
sometimes it was necessary to team him up 
with Old Nance, a flat-footed, surly old 
roan mare, whose plodding ways and un- 
certain temper he detested, for field work. 


During a lull in the farm work one sum- 
mer, the horses had the run of a pasture 
some distance from the house. 


One hot afternoon, when the horses 
usually stayed in the shade down by the 
brook, Stepper came up and lingered at 
the pasture bars, looking toward the barn, 
tossing his head and neighing shrilly. His 
unusual actions told so plainly that some- 


thing was wrong, that his master went to 
see why he acted so strangely. 

Stepper trotted off as soon as he had 
attracted attention, looking back to see 
that he was being followed. He led the 
way to a distant place on the hillside where, 
amid ferns and blueberry bushes, Old 
Nance’s day-old colt was staggering around 
on weak and trembling legs. His mother 
had deserted him, and in spite of any per- 
suasion thereafter would never allow her 
colt near her. It lived to grow up, but 
its source of milk supply was an old tin 
teapot, its snout wound with strips of cloth 
to protect its tender mouth. 

Some naturalists say that animals can- 
not reason; but what was it told young 
Stepper that the staggering little colt would 
soon perish if help were not forthcoming, 
and sent him to fetch a protector for the 
deserted orphan? 


Uninvited 


By Mrs. W. Drefke 


HILE vacationing in Glacier Park, 

we began missing articles of food, 
especially bacon. Thinking to foil what- 
ever animal was raiding our camp, we 
rigged up a contraption whereby the bacon 
was suspended at a considerable height 
from the ground. It was, we thought, 
completely inaccessible. 


But again the bacon was stolen! So 
we hung up more food, and then con- 
cealed ourselves, to see who our mysterious 
“guest” might be. On the second night 
of our vigil, he came. Out from the un- 
derbrush, very cautiously, slipped a young 
bear, about a year old. He paused, looked 
about, and came into the clearing. Then 
he made his way directly to a nearby sap- 
ling, and began to climb. 


As he neared the top, the sapling began 
to lean, but directly away from the meat. 
Ponderously, with a good deal of grabbing 
and slipping, the bear hitched his weight 
around to the other side of the tree. It 
began to lean in the right direction. 


Further . . . further . . . a little further 
and the bear’s paw darted out, the bacon 
was grabbed and the suspending cord 
snapped as the bear slid bumpily to the 
ground. Not a single tell-tale mark did 
he leave near the “scene of the crime.” 
Nothing but, at the edge of the clearing, 
a quivering young sapling, which in a few 
moments was as still and straight as ever. 
And we were left with the admiring 
laughter of the little fella, and a new 
respect for wild wisdom! 
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The World Famous 


“CAT COZY” 


Said Kitty to the mother cat, “What is it I am 
looking at? 

It looks so cute, so big and round. Could I 
jump in and sleep as sound? 

It would of course save me a lot of scoldings 
for a given spot 

That I’ve put on the favorite chair, or sofa— 
just a mess of hair.” 

Said mother cat to kitty cute, “There’s place 
for two and room to boot. 

So jump right in, for you will find, its border 
is foam-rubber lined. 


The ‘Cozy’s’ soft so we can sleep, and mistress 
will her temper keep.” 


Hand crocheted in 100% cotton jersey yarn 
in colonial candy stripes. Available in all 
colors to blend with your decor. Send first 
and second choices. Completely washable. 


Price $7.95, parcel post prepaid. Please add 50c for orders to be sent west of Mississippi. 
“JOURNEYS END” ee RIVERTON, CONN. 


Help Needed in Understanding Animals! 


As reported in these pages, the Alvord Wildlife Sanctuary annually conducts 
courses for academic credit in natural history and in humane education. There 
are, known to us, teachers who could benefit substantially by being able to 
attend these courses and who would, in turn, impart this learning to pupils to 
the benefit of all animals. 


Won't you help by sending your donation to the Scholarship Fund, American 
Humane Education Society, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass., to aid those 
teachers who otherwise would not be able to attend? Any amount will help, but 
$110 pays all expenses for one teacher for the course. Contributions in favor 
of a teacher of your choice are in order.) 


TO OUR FRIENDS 


In making your will kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of our society 
is ‘“Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals”; that it is 
the second incorporated (March, 1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals in the country, and that it has no connection with any other similar 
Society. 


Any bequests especially intended for the benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal 
Hospital in Boston, or the Rowley Memorial Hospital in Springfield should, 
nevertheless, be made to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals “for the use of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital, or the Rowley 
Memorial Hospital,” as the Hospitals are not incorporated but are the property 
of that Society and are conducted by it. FORM OF BEQUEST follows: 


I give to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals (or 
to the American Humane Education Society), the sum of 
dollars (or, if other property, describe the property.) 


The Society’s address is 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. Information 
and advice will be given gladly. 


Dow't Miss Out 


Our brand new 1956 Bound Volume 
of Our Dumps Anmats will be ready 
for mailing soon. The price for this 
handsome volume, bound in maroon 
imitation leather and stamped with gold, 
is a low, low $2.25. 


Please send check or money order to 
Our Dumps Anmats, 180 Longwood 
Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. Better do it 
soon; we were sold out early last year! 


Since 1832 
J. S. WATERMAN & SONS, Inc. 
Funeral Service 
Local—Suburban—Distant 


THIS SPACE 
CONTRIBUTED 


“Although shelter work is my especial interest 
rather ‘oan pure-bred field, | was delighted with 
the material in POPULAR DOGS . . . looking 
forward to the next 11 issues.”—Mrs. Geo. Bach, 
Lansdowne, Pa. 

POPULAR DOGS 

1 yr., $3; 2 yrs., $5_ 

Specializing: Veterinary & Breeding Advice 
2009 Ranstead St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
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Dollar Diplomacy 


ES, in a sense we want to buy friends, but not in the meaning usually 
credited to this phrase. 


What we are looking for are new friends, new readers of our magazine, 
new animal lovers who will enjoy reading Our Dumb Animals and perhaps 
learn to appreciate animals more than ever. 


WU, 


IF NOT—If you are a new friend who has no subscription to Our Dumb 
Animals, this is your chance to subscribe for a whole year (12 issues) 
at 1/3 off our regular price of $1.50. Yes, we now offer new subscrip- 
tions for only one dollar! 


IF SO—If you are what we like to call an old friend, we offer you this 
opportunity to save money and yet send this magazine where you think 
it is needed and wanted. You may order any number of new subscrip- 
tions at just one dollar apiece! However, this offer does not apply to 
renewals of subscriptions already being received. 


This offer will be good from March through August.: Act now! Fill 
in the blank below and send it to us with your check or money order for the 
number of subscriptions you desire. Our special price is good only when ac- 
companied by the blank. 


Special One Dollar Subscription Offer 


| enclose my check for G................ Please send a year’s subscription (or sub- 
scriptions) of OUR DUMB ANIMALS to the following: 


(Please print or type the following information) 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 
THIS OFFER GOOD UNTIL AUGUST 31, 1957 AND DOES 
NOT APPLY ON RENEWAL SUBSCRIPTIONS 


NAME 
(Additional names may be sent on a separate sheet) 
YOUR 
COTY 
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